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INTER-ETHNIC RELATIONS ON CAMPUS: THE COLOR OF HATRED 



Ethnic or racial hatred is becoming an important topic in American society. In 
1998, Intelligence Report indicated, “474 hate groups blanket America.” This special 
issue of the journal reported that not only had the number of hate groups in the United 
States increased by 20% from 1996 to 1997, but that hate sites were proliferating on the 
internet. Most research on ethnic group interaction and/or hatred has examined the ways 
in which one or more ethnic groups interacted with or were viewed by the dominant White 
majority. However, within the last two decades there have been dramatic changes in the 
demographic make-up of the U.S. population with some estimates indicating that by the 
year 2010 non- whites will comprise the majority of the population (D' Andrea & Daniels, 
1991). This increase in America's ethnic population has created a rapid change in the 
ethnic make-up of our schools. The increasing diversity of our schools has been 
accompanied by an increase in group conflict (Ehrlich, 1995). Soriano, Soriano, and 
Jimenez (1994) found that hate crimes had occurred in one-third of Los Angeles' junior 
and middle schools and that 32% of a national sample of high school students reported 
incidents of racially motivated violence in their schools. 

Ehrlich (1995) reported that there had been a sharp increase in the number of 
colleges and universities reporting ethnoviolence from 42 in 1987 to 1 13 in 1989. He 
noted that ethnoviolence was now common on campuses (71% of the schools surveyed in 
1992-93 reported such incidents), was traumatic, and affected others (co-victimization) 
not directly touched by the violence. Levine and Cureton (1998) also reported an increase 
in tensions on college campuses. They found that 24% of the college deans surveyed had 
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seen rises in racial hate incidents, with 31% also reporting increases in gender incidents. 

In addition, 41% of the deans indicated that there was more tension regarding issues of 
diversity while 34% of those surveyed reported a greater sense of victimization among 
students. Dalton (1991) also reported that there is an increase in bias-related incidents on 
campuses. He hypothesizes that these incidents are due to increased competition and 
stress in higher education, a lack of knowledge and personal experiences with culturally 
diverse individuals, and a societal shift away from concerns about civil rights and social 
justice to emphasis on individual rights and consumerism. Downey & Stage (1999) noted 
that bias-motivated incidents tend to be grossly underreported because students either 
don’t think that these incidents are serious or don’t believe that the administration will 
take effective action. - 

Although much of the data suggest that campus ethnoviolence is perpetrated by 
white males, other evidence indicates that ethnoviolence also occurs between various 
ethnic minority groups. Evidence from community sources indicates that an increasing 
number of gang killings, prison riots, and middle and high school brawls can be traced to 
ethnic conflict between Latinos and Blacks (Rodriguez, 1994). The conflicts between 
Koreans and African Americans in several cities have been well publicized. Less well 
known is the conflict between Latino and Asian gangs in Southern California. 

Consequently, it is important for psychologists and other social scientists to 
examine the ways in which members of our rapidly increasing ethnic minority population 
interact with each other as well as with White America. Examination of inter-ethnic 
relations involves a level of complexity that many previous research studies have not 
addressed with their tendency to focus on one or two ethnic groups. This study will focus 
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on several different ethnic groups with respect to both the victimization and the 
perpetration of incidents of hatred. It should be noted that this study will not focus on 
hate crimes, the criminal offenses that can be legally prosecuted. Our focus is on hate 
incidents. Hate incidents, like hate crimes, target individuals because of their ethnicity, 
religion, sexual orientation, or race. However, most hate crimes tend to involve excessive 
physical force, while hate incidents usually involve hateful speech (verbal or written) that 
negatively impacts the targeted individual, but does not necessarily cross the line into 
behavior that can be legally prosecuted. Thus, hate incidents pose a dilemma for 
university officials because of the conflict between the rights of the individual to free 
speech and the harmful way that such speech may impact not only the targeted individual, 
but also the entire campus community. 

METHOD 

Participants 

The participants included 1271 undergraduate students from four different sources: 
CC, a consortium of five small private residential colleges in California, with a total 
population of approximately 4,600 students; PC, a mid-size university in California with an 
undergraduate population of 2,850 students; TU, a large public university in Texas with an 
undergraduate population of 20,000 students; and CU, a large commuter university in 
Illinois with 1 1,000 undergraduates. Based upon self-report, 54.3% of the sample were 
European American, 18% Asian American, 8.0% Latino, and 5.4% African American. In 
addition, there was a relatively large sample of multi-ethnic students (9.4%) and a smaller 
group classified as other (4.2%). Because of the difficulty in interpreting the “other” 
category, data from this classification will not be discussed. 
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Instrument 

Data was collected utilizing a survey divided into five sections. The first four 
sections of the survey will not be discussed in this report. The fifth section of the survey 
asked students about their experiences with ethnic or racial hate incidents. Students were 
first asked whether they had experienced any type of hate incident on campus. They were 
then asked eight questions about specific types of incidents (e g., name calling, insults, 
physical threats or attacks). In addition, students were asked how much they were 
affected by the incidents, how often these incidents occurred, and which groups they felt 
were responsible for the incidents. 

Procedure 

All students received information sheets and consent forms with the surveys. For 
practical reasons, the data were collected differently at each school. At CC, all students 
were mailed a survey packet. At PC, the surveys were distributed and collected by 
resident assistants in the dormitories. A small sample of surveys (200) was sent to a 
cultural enrichment center in order to obtain larger numbers of students from ethnic 
minority groups. At TU, because of the large undergraduate population, 800 students 
were randomly sampled by mail, while 200 students were randomly selected from lists of 
ethnic minority students. All survey materials were distributed by mail. At CU, 800 
surveys were randomly distributed by mail, while 200 surveys were distributed to the 
ethnic centers and student groups in order to obtain larger samples of ethnic minority 
students. 
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RESULTS 



Originally, in planning this study, we did not anticipate that such a significant 
number of students would be categorized as having multi-ethnic origins. Although we 
recognized that this group was quite varied and included different types of race/ethnic 
mixing, we decided to include this group of students in our analyses. Two-factorial 
analyses for interactions between ethnicity and school were utilized. If the interactions 
were not significant, then one-way ANOVA by either Ethnicity or School were utilized 
(with Tukey’s HSD for post-hoc analyses). Tukey’s HSD were performed only if the one- 
way ANOVA was significant. To control for alpha inflation, p< .001 is 
considered statistically significant, while p<.005 is considered directional. Data from the 
school analysis will not be discussed in this report. 

Hate Incidents, Occurrences 

One thousand one hundred and thirteen students responded to the question about 
experiencing a hate crime on campus (European Americans=608, Asian Americans=199, 
Mixed=106, Latinos=87, African Americans=62, and Other=51). With respect to the 
occurrence of hate incidents, there were no significant interactions, i.e. different ethnic 
groups did not experience different occurrences of hate incidents at the different schools. 
Approximately 25% of the sample reported that they had experienced a hate incident on 
their campus. The most prevalent type of hate incident was being insulted (Table 1). 
Students also reported that approximately 6-10 of these incidents occurred each year on 



their campuses. 
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Ethnicity. Data indicated that there were ethnic differences in the extent of 
victimization, F (5, 1 107)=10.4. Asian and European Americans were less likely to report 
that they had experienced any type of hate incident when compared to African Americans 
and Latinos. Thus, 45% of the African American and 48% of the Latino students reported 
experiencing a hate incident as compared to 25% of the Asian American and 20% of the 
European American students. With respect to specific types of incidents, two of the eight 
types of incidents were significantly different by ethnicity, namely being insulted, F (5, 
572)= 5.92 and being intimidated F (5, 564)= 4.09 (Table I). Tukey’s post-hoc analyses 
indicated that Asian and European Americans were less likely to experience insults than 
African Americans and Latinos. Moreover, Latinos were more likely than Asian 
Americans, European Americans and Multi-Ethnic students to feel that others tried to 
intimidate them. There were also significant differences by ethnicity as to how seriously 
students were affected by their experiences of hate incidents, F (5, 512)=5.01. Tukey’s 
post-hoc analyses indicated that European Americans were significantly less affected by 
their experiences of hate incidents than African Americans, Latinos, and Multi-Ethnic 
students. 

Hate Incidents. Perceived Perpetrators 

Four hundred and ninety-four students made a total of 633 comments about the 
perceived perpetrators of hate incidents (Table 2). The three identifiable groups most 
frequently held responsible for hate incidents were European Americans (34.4%), African 
Americans (15%), and males (6.5%). However, it should be noted that there were a 
significant number of anybody/everybody (30.2%) or don’t know (11.1%) responses. 
Unfortunately, a relatively large number of comments made in response to this question 
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were derogatory in nature (16.6%). Derogatory comments included responses like: 
“ignorant people,” “the stupid ones,” “stuck up snobs,” “uneducated people,” and 
“losers.” There were no interactions between school and ethnicity with respect to whom 
was held responsible for perpetrating hate incidents. 

Ethnicity. The comments that were significantly different across ethnicity were 
blaming Whites F (4,489)=8.05, blaming Blacks F (4,489)=5.38, and blaming 
every/anybody F (4,489)=3.46. Tukey’s post-hoc analyses indicated that European 
Americans were more likely than African-Americans or Multi-Ethnic students to say that 
African Americans were responsible for hate incidents and more likely than African 
Americans to say that every/anybody was responsible. European Americans were also less 
likely than African or Asian Americans to say that European Americans were responsible 
for perpetrating hate incidents. 

DISCUSSION 

This study indicates that while students from all ethnic groups were victims of hate 
incidents, these incidents occurred more frequently for African Americans and Latinos. 

Our findings are consistent with data from McCormack (1998) that indicate that African 
Americans and Latinos felt more discriminated against than Asian Americans; and with 
other findings that indicate that the campus environment is perceived as less supportive 
and welcoming for ethnic minority groups, especially African Americans (Ancis, et.al. 
2000; Mack, et. al., 1997). It is noteworthy that not only do European Americans 
experience fewer hate incidents, but they are less negatively impacted by their experiences 
of hate. European Americans may have been less negatively affected by hate incidents 
because they were pursuing their careers in predominantly white institutions and had a 
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basic sense of support and comfort which many ethnic minority students lack when 
attending predominantly white educational institutions. 

While it is clear that hate incidents and discrimination create a tense, hostile, and 
separatist social climate on campuses, there has been little investigation on the impact that 
this hostile environment has on the academic functioning of ethnic minority students. One 
study (Watson and Kuh, 1996), however, suggests that the stress of discrimination and 
hate incidents negatively impact academic functioning. In their study of African 
Americans at predominantly white and predominantly black colleges, they found that 
African Americans at the predominantly black colleges experienced a higher level of 
educational gains when compared to African American students at predominantly white 
colleges. Moreover, a significant aspect of these gains was due to the relationships with 
faculty, administration and students at the predominantly black institutions. 

These findings have implications for individual counseling with students. The data 
from this study and others indicate that therapists should carefully assess a student’s 
perception of hate incidents, racism and discrimination on campus and in the surrounding 
communities. Furthermore, it is necessary for therapists to assess how these factors affect 
the student academically as well as emotionally. Students who perceive racism and 
discrimination should be provided with the tools necessary to address these issues and 
reduce the impact of these negative factors on their academic, social, and emotional 
adjustment. 

In addition, as others (Ancis et. al., 2000; McCormack, 1998; and Salz & 
Trubowitz, 1997) have suggested, it is not enough to simply address these issues in 
individual counseling. Counselors and other mental health workers on college campuses 
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have a responsibility to address hate incidents and other forms of racism from a proactive, 
environmental perspective. This perspective requires that individuals work to create 
programs that will promote healthy inter-ethnic relations and ameliorate the impact of hate 
incidents and discrimination. Experience has indicated that if such programs are to have 
any impact, they must have support at the highest administrative level, be long-term, and 
mandatory. As we approach the 21 st century, it is also quite clear that extensive research 
on the effectiveness of such programs is necessary. In the past, colleges and universities 
experimented with freshmen groups, courses, mentoring, teach-ins, workshops, sensitivity 
groups, peer group training, and other formats in an effort to improve inter-ethnic 
relationships. However, very few programs have been thoroughly researched and there is 
little information to indicate which programs are effective and under what conditions. 

This study highlights the need for such research to be conducted so that the lives of all 
students on campus can be improved by a reduction in hate incidents and an improvement 
in positive inter-ethnic interaction. 
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Categories of People 



Comments 


All Students 






Frequency 


Percentage 


Males 


32 


6.50% 


European Americans 


170 


34.40% 


African Americans 


74 


15% 


Latinos 


26 


5.30% 


Asian Americans 


6 


1 .20% 


Derogatory Word a 


82 


16.60% 


Don't Know 


55 


11.10% 


Anybody/Everybody 


149 


30.20% 


Other 


39 


7.90% 



Note*: Total number of comments said is 633; some respondents made more than one comment. 

Note**: N = 494; Asian American (n = 71), African American (n = 45), Latino (n = 49), European American (n = 295). 
Multi-Ethnic (n = 34). 

Respondents did not name any specific race. 
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